mer ; 
arley 
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| SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 275.) 


I was but a little time at home, ere John 
Whitehouse, a follower of John Perrot, came 
snd had a meeting at my house in Welch-Pool. 
I happened’ not to be at the beginning of the 
meeting, but.came before it was concluded, and 
found he had sown an evil seed, and that some 
of our friends had received it; who soon after 
joined with that corrupt spirit, which led them 
to have a light esteem of their brethren, which 
was a great exercise to many honest Friends, 
and especially to my wife and me; and we were 
ready to say, hath the Lord sent us here, to be 
instrumental for the gathering of a people in 
this country, and hath he suffered the enemy 
to scatter them in their imaginations? But 
some time after, the Lord satisfied me, that 
these who were simple-hearted among them, 
should be restored again into a more settled 
condition than they had formerly known; and 


I believed in the word of the Lord. And in |}- 


time, the Lord broke in among them, and open- 
ed the understanding of some of them, and 
they began to reason among themselves, and 
‘aw that they were in darkness; so that most 
of them were restored again into their first 
love, and lived and died faithful to truth, 


ex 

stubborness and hardness of heart, and endea- 
vored to hurt such who were simple-hearted. 
I was moved to give forth a paper against him 
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and all his vain imaginations. The following 


-| paper was likewise sent to him from Friends: 


“We whose names are here under-written, 
are those that thou hast been seeking to insinu- 


‘ate thy corrupt principles into; and also are 


those that testify against that seducing spirit 
that thou art gone into; and most of us do 
know the terror and judgment of the Lord, for 
receiving that-spirit ; and we do exhort all, that 
they touch not, nor taste of it, lest they be sepa- 
rated from the Lord and his people, and so come 
under the judgment of the Lord, as we have 
done; and we have all seen the hurtful effects 
of that spirit, and in she fear of the Lord, we 
do deny the same, and them that be joined 
to it. 

Charles Lloyd, Evan Thomas, 

Kichard Evan, Evan Davies, 

Owen Jones, John Reefe, 

Watkin David, Richard Davies, 

William Lewis, Thomas Hammons. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, Sibel Jones, 

Tace Davies, | Katherine Evans, 

Ann Lawrence, Ann Hall, 

Katherine Jones, Sarah Wilson. ; 

1668. This being read in our monthly- 

meeting for worship, the Lord was pleased to 
afford us his sweet presence, and bis power 
melted, tendered and mollified our hearts, and 
caused us to praise the Lord, for his great rw 
ness and mercy to us, in bringing us out of that 
darkness that came over us, by giving heed 
unto the seducing spirit of John fon, Joha 
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Whitehouse, and Cadwallader Edwards. And 
now the Lord having restored us again, we did 
praise his holy name for the same ; and Friends 
were careful afterwards, of receiving any spirit 
that might tend to the breach of love and unity 
among us. Many other Friends brought in 
their testimonies against that spirit; among the 
rest one came from our friend Thomas Ellis, 
(who had been particularly warned by me, in 
the fear of the Lord, not to touch nor meddle 
with that spirit, though it came with much seem- 
ing humility, lest he should suffer thereby; 
which he did, to his great sorrow,) and he set 
out in his paper, and said, “ This have I suffer- 
ed for my mungrel moderation.” But blessed 
be the Lord, he was sweetly restored again to 
his former love and integrity, to the great 
comfort of himself and brethren. 

As to John Perrot John Whitehouse, and 
Cadwalader Edwards, they turned their backs 
upon God and his truth, and followed the de- 
vices and imaginations of their own hearts. 

About this time, there being a meeting of 
Friends gathered at Aberystwith in Cardigan- 
shire, most of them were sent to prison to Car- 
digan, and our friend Thomas Ellis was taken 
prisoner with them. Having the sufferings of 
these young convinced Friends under consid- 
eration, I found much love in my heart towards 
them, even so as to go to the Magistrates of the 
county, to offer myself a prisoner instead of my 
friend and brother Thomas Ellis and some 
others, that they might go home to visit their 
families. I acquainted my wife of my exercise, 
which came pretty close to her; but she like- 
wise, in love, after a little consideration, gave 
me up forthatservice. Soin a few days I took 
my journey, and went first to Thomas Ellis’s 
house, to visit his wife and family, before I went 
farther ; his house being about twenty-four miles 
from Welch-Pool, and not far out of my way 

‘towards Cardiganshire. There I very unex- 
pectedly met T. Ellis himself, at home ; he told 
me they were all discharged out of prison. 
Thus I saw it was the good will and pleasure 
of my heavenly Father to accept of my free-will 
offering instead of the deed; and my friend T. 
Ellis and his wife were sensible of my love and 
kindhess to them therein. . 

And now my service being farther for Pem- 
brokeshire, T. Ellis was willing to accompany 
me in my journey; and we went to Aberyst- 
with, to visit those friends there, where we had 
a pretty _ meeting the First-day in the 
morning, and there came one Thomas Price, 
a brother to Sir Richard Price, of Goggordan, 
who took us all prisoners, and committed us to 
the town prison. That evening we had a meet- 
ing in the house where we were prisoners. 
Many of the town’s people, some of them per- 
sons of account, were at the meeting that eve- 
ning. I declared the word of the Lord to 


them in Welch, and shewed them the way to 
the kingdom of heaven. A sweet comfortable 
meeting we had, and a great satisfaction it was 
to them that were there. 

That night a weighty considcration came 


upon me, about those young convinced Friends 


that were so lately discharged of their impris- 
onmest, because they were like to go so quick. 
ly to prison again. So I asked counsel of the 
Lord, what we might do for, and in behalf of 
these young and tender Friends? And being 
under great exercise in spirit, earnestly praying 
to God, that he might make some way for their 
enlargement that time, it came to my mind to 
write to the chief magistrate, Sir Richard Price, 


and to give him an account of my journey so 


far, and that my friend T. Ellis and myself 
intended for Pembrokeshire, and resting with 
our friends, and having a meeting with them that 
day, were taken prisoners by his brother Thom- 
as Price; and if it was his pleasure to send us 
to prison (to Cardigan,) that he would be so 
kind, as leave his neighbors at home, and accept 
of my friend Thomas Ellis and me as prisoners 
instead of them all. To'this effect I wrote to 
him, and sent it next morning; but he sent me 
no answer. But the high-constable came to us, 
and told us, we must all prepare to go to Cardi- 
gan town, where the county jail was kept. So 
Friends freely and heartily prepared themselves 
to go. When the time of our going was come, 
they tenderly taking their leaves of their wives, 
children and neighbours, (for some of their 
neighbors came a little way to see them out of 
town,) the constable stopped, and bid them all 
go home, except Thomas Ellis and me; for it 


seems the high-constable had private orders , 


not to go with them, but to do as I desired in 
my letter. Thus the Lord did try those tender 
Friends, and also delivered them. 

The constable had instructions to bring us to 
the Quarter-Sessions, then held at Llandbedar, 
and not to Cardigan. When we came there, 
the Justices being upon the bench, we were had 
before them; some of them were formerly ac- 
quainted with Thomas Ellis, he having been in 
authority, and according to his place, somewhat 
sharp against offenders. The Justices were 
very moderate to him; but the clerk of the 
peace was very peevish and forward; I asked 
the Justices, whether that man, that question- 
ed my friend, was a Justice of the Peace ?— 
They told me, he was not. Then I told them, 
we were not bound to answer him; but if they 
would give me leave, I would give them a just 
account of my business in that county, and 
upon what account we were sent there before 
them; and they desired me to speak on. I told 
them, I was at my own house with my wife and 
family, in Welch-pool in Montgomeryshire, and 
hearing that my friend Thomas Ellis, and other 
of my friends, were in prison in this county of 
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Cardigan for a considerable time, it was with 
me to come to the magistrates of this county, 
to offer myself a prisoner, that my friend Thom- 
as Ellis and the rest of them, might go home 
for a little while to visit their families ; in order 
thereunto, I came as far as my friend Thomas 
Ellis’ house, where I found him at home with 
his wife and family. And they being discharged 
of their imprisonment, I had. a farther concern 
upon me to goto Pembrokeshire; my friend 
Thomas Ellis, being not willing I should go 
alone, accompanied me. We came to Aberyst- 
with, to rest there the First-day of the week, 
and had a meeting with our Friends, so were 
taken prisoners, and sent here to you, and now 
desire to know your pleasure. The Justices 
answered, it was great love indeed that caused 
me to come to offer myself a prisoner upon such 
an account; and they were sorry that Sir Rich- 
ard Price gave us that trouble, to send us 
there: and so dicharged us. And the court 
being silent, I had the opportunity to declare 
the word of the Lord amongthem. Very still 
and attentive they were, as if I had been in a 
meeting. I commended their great modera- 
tion, and in the love of God we parted with 
them. The deputy-sheriff and the high-consta- 
ble that brought us there, came out of the 
court and treated us very civilly, and would 
have bestowed on us the best that the town 


could afford, but we were sparing of taking 
any thing of them. I was informed that the 
deputy-sheriff and the high-constable were con- 
vinced, and very ldving to Friends all along. I 
know not of any that were imprisoned in that 


county afterwards. The Lord was with us, and 
he had a regard to the integrity of our hearts, 
and he alone pleaded our cause, and was with 
us in our services. 

Then we took horse and left the town, and 
went towards Pembrokeshire, till we came to 
Cardigan, about twenty-four miles. We met 
with some hardship on the way, having little or 
no refreshment till we came here, where we had 
very good entertainment for ourselves and hor- 


ses; and from thence we had a Friend for our’ 


guide towards Pontchison in Pembrokeshire, 
but we were benighted, and it rained; our 
guide lost his way, and we wandered up and 
down among the peat or turfpits, and other 
dangerous places, but the Lord preserved us 
out of them all. At length we came to Pont- 
chison; but it being dark, we did not know the 
house where our Friend. that we intended to 
go to, lived, but I spoke to our guide to see 
where the steeple-house door was, and he 
brought us to it; then I told them, the Friend’s 
house was opposite to it: For I remembered 
when I had a meeting there, my back was 
against the wall of the house, and my face to- 
wards the steeple-house door. So we went for- 
wards, and found the house. I desired T. Ellis to 
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call and tell them, that there were some Friends 
that had lost their way, and desired to have 
lodging there that night. They being in bed 
answered, they thought that no good Friends 
were out that time of the night. T. Ellis 
reasoned a little with them, but still they were 
not willing to rise and let us in. At last [ 
called to the Friend, whose name was Thomas 
Simmons, and to his wife, and desired them to 
rise and let us come in. He asked who was 
there? I told him in Welch; Richard Davies 
was there. Whag, said he, Richard Davies of 
Welch-pool? I told them, I was the man. 
Thereupon the tender loving Friends hastily 
came down and let us into their house, and we 
were satisfied in the love of God. This being 
the first jouraey that Thomas Ellis made to 
Pembrokeshire, since he was convinced. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTER FROM. ISAAC PENINGTON. 
ON UNRESERVED OBEDIENCE, 


Dear Friend,—I know thy soul desires to 
live ; and my soul desireth that thou mightest 
live. Oh! why art thou so backward to hearken 
to the voice which is nigh thee, wherein is life ? 
Why dost thou reason? why dost thou con- 
sult? why dost thou expect? why dost thou 
a ? why dost thou believe against thy own 
soul 

The snares‘ of the subtle one will entangle 
forever, unless thou wait for, hearken to, and 
obey the voice of the living God, who leads the 
single-hearted and obedient out of them. Is 
there any way of life but one? Is not the 
Lord leading his children in that way? Must 
not all that come after, follow in the footsteps 
of those that go before? Is there any Saviour 
but the seed of life and the Father of it? Is 
it not the same in thee,as in others? Hath it 
not the same voice? Oh, that thou hadst the 
same ear and the same heart; thut thou mightet 
hear, receive and live! They wait aright; 
dost thou waitso? They hope aright; dost thou 
hope so? If not, what will thy waiting and 
expecting come to? In that, which hath some- 
times inclined thy heart, there is Truth—there 
were the beginnings of salvation: but, in that, 
which draws thee out, to expect some great 
matters and dries up thy present sense, and 
hinders thy present subjection, therein is de- 
ceit, and the destruction of thy soul. There- 
foreif thou desire and love the salvation thereof, 
Oh hasten, hasten out of it! wait for the re- 
proofs of wisdom; and what it manifests to be 
of the earthly and worldly nature in thee, 
hasten out of. Qh, turn thy back upon the 
world with speed, and turn thy face toward the 
heavenly wisdom and light eternal; which will 
be springing up in thee, if thou turn thy back 
upon the world and wait for it. . 
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And do not look for such great matters to 
begin with; but be content to be a child, and 
let the Father proportion: out daily to thee 
what light, what power, what exercises, what 
straits, what fears, what troubles, he sees fit for 
thee ; and do thou bow before Him continually, 
in humility of heart, who hath the disposal of 
thee. Ah, that wisdom, which would be 
choosing, must be confounded, and the low 
humble thing raised, which submits and cries 
to the Father in every condition. And, in 
waiting to feel this, and, in joining to this, thou 
— meet with life; but déath, destruction, 
and separation from God is the portion of the 
other forever! Oh, that thou mayst be sepa- 
rated from it, and joined to the seed and birth 
of God, that, in it, thy soul may,spring up to 
know, serve and worship the Lord, and to wait 
daily to be formed by Him, until thou become 
perfectly like Him. But, thou must join in 
with the beginning of life and be exercised with 
the day of small things, before thou meet with 
the great things, wherein is the clearness and 
satisfaction of the soul. The rest is at noon- 
day; but, the travels begin at the breakings of 
day, wherein are but glimmerings, or little 
light, wherein in the discovery of good and 
evil are not so manifest and certain ; yet, there 
must the traveller begin and travel, and in his 
faithful travels, in much fear and trembling, 
lest he should err, the light will break in upon 
him more and more. 

This have I written in tenderness to thee, 
that thou mightst not miss of the path of the 
living, which is appointed of the Father to 
lead, and alone can lead the soul to life. Oh, 
that thou mightest be enlightened and quick- 
ened by the Lord to walk therein, and mightest 
be thankfal for and content with what He 
gives thee, and walk therein, from the evil to 
the good, from the earthly to the heavenly 
nature daily, and mightest not despise the cross 
nor the shame of the seed. For I know there 
is a wisdom in thee, which will despise and 
turn from it, until the Lord batter and crucify 
it, and I can hardly put up a more proper re- 
quest for thee, than that the Lord would draw 
out his sword against it, and deeply perplex 
and confound it in thee. 

1665. o. 2. 


SECRETS. 


We must regard every matter as an entrusted 
secret which we believe the concerned 
would wish to be considered as such. Nay, 
farther still, we must consider all circumstances 
as secrets entrusted, which would bring seandal 
upon another if told, and which it is not our 
certain duty to discuss, and that in our own 
persons and to his face. The divine rule of 
doing as you would be done by, is never better 
put to the test than in matters of good and evil 
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speaking. We may sophisticate with ourselves 
upon the manner in which we would wish to be 
treated under many circumstances ; but every. 
body recoils instinctively from the thought of 
being spoken ill of in his absence. * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Dear Friends,—I very much regret that the 
communication of N. R., should have obtained 
a place in your paper (of the 27th ult.,) es. 
pecially at a time of extreme excitement, like 
the present, when the minds of many Friends, 
elder as well as younger, who perhaps were 
never fully imbued with the Divine principle of 
glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace and 
goodwill to men, are ready to catch at every 
flimsy excuse, which may seem to justify their 
inconsistent conduct in relation to war. 

It is always painful to expose the fallacies; 
or to refute the false reasonings of a brother; 
but evidence is not wanting, to show that the 
poison has taken effect, and eae the necessity 
to apply the antidote. Itis not my purpose to 
examine the entire article, or to expose what I 
conceive to be its many errors, but merely to 
notice a few points in order to bespeak the 
cautious attention of the reader, before adopting 
the conclusions of N. R. 

In reference to the late conscript law of Con- 
gress, he says : 

“The law presents to us the alternative of 
rendering personal military service, or paying 
the government the sum of $300. And as we 
(Friends) cannot render such service, it re- 
mains for us to determine, whether we can pay 
the alternative. That is the important ques- 
tion.” : 

He further says: “It must be conceded, 
that if the government has, in the nature of 
things, aright to this money, we, the holders of 
ithave norightto refuse its demand. “ And then 
by a mode of reasoning which I need not repeat, 
arrives at the following extraordinary answer to 
thatimportant question.” Examine this subject, 
and turn it as we may, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion: That property is the creature of 
government. Render, therefore, unto govern- 
ment the thing which is proved to be his.” 

The reasonings, and the conclusions, of N. R. 
appear to be predicated upon two assumptions. 

irst, That governments are ordained of God. 
Second, That they are such governments as 
He ordained they should be, just and true, and 
in all things instituted and conducted in ac- 
cordance with His Divine will. Let us examine 
the premises, in order that we may be able to 
judge of the conclusions. 

What then is government? What its powers 
and restrictions? Man was, undoubtedly, 
created a social being, and endowed wi 
faculties and capacities, which if, properly em- 
ployed, are capable of affording him the greatest 
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ible amount of associated good. For gov- 
ernment is nothing more than an asscciation 
of men. Every man, as a man, has certain 
natural, individual rights; and when men as- 
sociate together, to form governments each 
member surrenders up a portion of those in- 
dividual rights to the association, in lieu of the 
advantages which he expects to derive from it. 
The aggregate of the rights which the people 
thus surrender, constitutes the power of the 
government. This is the source and extent of 
the legitimate authority of a body politic. 

But a portion of man’s individual rights, re- 
lates to God—to the duties which he owes to 
his Creator. They are inalienable and inde- 
fensible. He cannot properly transfer them to 
another—nor can they be justly controlled or 
taken from him. Among these are religious 
liberty and the free exercise of conscience. 

Another portion relates to himself and his 
fellow men—to the duties which he owes to the 
brotherhood. They may be transferred for the 
public good. 

Again, no man possesses the individual right 
to commit any wrong act, and consequently 
cannot confer any such right upon others. It 
must therefore be obvious, that government can 
not possess the right to do that which is 
wrong.* 

We may therefore safely grant that govern- 
ment is ordained of God. But before we can 
assume that « government has been so ordained, 
it is necessary to inquire in what manner it has 
been constituted? Whether those who estab- 
lished it have surrendered up those rights, and 
only those, proper to be surrendered ; reserving 
to themselves the free exercise of those which 
belong toGod. And whether the government, 
in the performance of its functions, has faith- 
fully exercised the powers delegated to it by 

ople, without assuming those which did not 
egitimately belong to it. If otherwise, that 
government could not have been ordained of 
God, for he could not ordain any-wrong thing. 

Should it appear that men have conferred 
rights upon the government, which they had 
no authority to confer; or if the government 
has assumed powers not delegated to it, the ques- 
tion arises, are the people under an obligation to 
obey its requirements? Should they render 
up their inalienable and indefeasible rights, in 
compliance with the usurpation of the govern- 
ment? The answer is obviously, no! The 


* Here the whole argument might be compressed 
Within the compass of a nut-shell. N. R. admits 
that Friends cannot render personal service; and 
why? Certainly because they believe it would be 
wrong for them to do so. Therefore, inasmuch as 
they could not confer authority upon the govern- 
ment to do wrong; it consequently has uo authority 
to require them todoso. This is true as concerns 
the relation subsisting between Friends and the 
government. . 
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higher primary law of God imposes a higher 
— obligation upon me, than any secondary 

uman law can possibly impose. Hence the 
conclusion, that whenever human laws conflict 
with the Divine law, we are under an impera- 
tive obligation to obey the Iatter. “For 
whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge 
ye.” ‘ 
We are told further: “It is argued that 
paying money in lieu of personal service, is an 
admission that such service is due.” “Is not 
this a non sequitur ?’+ He should rather have 
said, cognovit actionum. 

To cap the climax, he adds: “But should 
any fear they will be misconstrued, it would be 
easy for them to deny the inference.” That 
would be sheer equivocation. 

“Examine this subject, and turn it as we 
may, we cannot avoid the conclusion.” That 
men do not possess the right,—the just power 
to do a wrong themselves, and therefore cannot 
confer such right, or such power, upon an 
government which they may establish. That 
they cannot with propriety either render pe r- 
sonal service, or give of their substance, to do 
of themselves, or to enable the government to 
do that which is wrong. - Consequently, that 
Friends, (whom N. R. acknowledges cannot 
render personal military service,) cannot con- 
sistently give of their substance either to employ 
a substitute themselves, or to enable govefn- 
ment todo so on their behalf. For it is an ad- 
mitted maxim both in the moral and the civil 
code, that whatsoever we do by another, we do 
ourselves. The principal is held responsible 
for the conduct of his agent. 

I will close these desultory remarks with an 
extract from a letter written several months 
ago, to one who stands high in%uthority, and 
deservedly high in the estimation of the 
‘people :-— 

“Tt was boldly asserted by George Fox and 
his faithful fellow laborers, that liberty of 
conscience, and the free exercise of all religious 
requirements, were the natural and inalienable 
rights of all men. They maintained that re- 
ligious liberty cannot be restricted to the mere 
privilege of thought, and the silent, unseen 
workings of religious sentiment. Religion is 


+ The $300 which the law claims as an equivalent 
for personal service is understood to determine the 
government price of a substitute, and is to be em- 
ployed by it as a bounty to procure volunteer sub- 
stitutes for those who prefer to pay themoney. The 
case is, therefore, morally and essentially the same, 
whether a man renders the personal service, em- 
ploys a substitute to render that service, or pays the 
money to the government wherewith to hire the same 
service. The substitute employed, or the govern- 
ment, as the case may be, is merely his agent in the 
transaction. The moral, as well as the pecuniary 
reponsibility still rests upon him. 
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an operative principle. It requires the per- 
formance of active duties, and restrains from 
the commission of active offences. The free 
exercise of conscience therefore supposes the 
freedom to perform all religious requisitions, 
without being enforced or restrained by human 
authority. Friends have ever been the uncom- 
promising advocates of this doctrine. For this, 
they have long suffered great persecution, 
sometimes even unto death. For this, our 
fathers endured a voluntary exile from their 
native land, and sought an asylum in the wil- 
derness, and among savages, where they might 
enjoy the rights of conscience unmolested. 
And here, in the land of Penn, they reared a 
civil polity, unmarred by violence, unstained 
by blood, such as the world had never wit- 
nessed. 

The people of this country do not sufficiently 
estimate the price which has been thus paid, 
for so much of civil and religious liberty as 
they now enjoy. The sufferings of Friends in 
this cause, have long been matter of history— 
a history too little read—still less understood. 
They have certainly contributed very largely, 
to this end, by their testimony, their substance, 
their personal sufferings and their blood. From 
them the framers of our Constitution derived 
the important truths,— 

“That no human authority can, in any case 
whatever, control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience.” 

“That no preference shall ever be given by 
law to any religious establishments, or moles 
of worship.” : 

“That those who are conscientiously scrupu- 
— of bearing arms shall not be compelled to 

0 80.” 

It remained for other hands to add the con- 
tradictory and absurd clause. 

“But shall pay an equivalent for personal 
service.” - 

It may even be presumed, that if George Fox 
.had not asserted religious liberty, and the 
rights of conscience to be parainount to all 
human laws; if innocent women had not been 
scourged on their naked backs, at the cart-tail 
through the streets of Boston; if Lawrence 
Southwick and his son, had not suffered their 
ears to be cut off; if William Robinson, 
Marmaduke, Stephenson, William Ledra, and 
an Dyer, had not sealed their testimony to 
the Truth by their blood on Boston common ; 
and if William Penn had not published his 
frame of government of Pennsylvania, the 
Declaration of American Independence would 
not have been written by Thomas Jefferson. 

It may ever be worthy of serious considera- 
tion, how far the result of the struggle for in- 
dependence was achieved by.the arms of the 
warrior? And how far, by the humble de- 
pendence and hopeful looking unto God for 






















preservation, by those who. could in no wise 
seek to obtain it by force, but whose constant 
prayer was, “spare thy people, Oh Lord, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach.” E. M, 


New Garden, 4th of 7th mo., 1863. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
I have been reading, with much interest, in 


the London “ Friend” a very extended and cir. 
cumstantial account of the proceedings of the 
last London Yearly Meeting; and as I think 
you*have occasionally informed your readers of 
what is going on on the other side of the water, 
among those who bear the same name with our- 
selves, I send a few extracts for insertion in 


your paper. 


Firru-pay, 5m., 21st , 1863. 
A tabular statement was read, from which 


it appeared that the number of members of the 
Yearly Meeting at the end of 1862 was:— 


Males: oo cc cece ccccccccsccesccscccsesccesesssese 6,463 
Femalleg- --o-++ercecccccccccceccceccsesecccssees 7,346 
—_— 

Total.--+--+- 13,809 


The corrected number, at the end of 1861, 


appears to have been 13,853, so that the pres- 
ent return shows an apparent decrease of 44. 
A portion of this is, 
rangements lately made as to those Friends who 
have removed to Australia. 
the actual decrease is only 23; arising as fol- 
lows :— 


owever, ‘due to the ar- 


Allowing for this, 


Births in 1862-..-.-.+--++ 240)Deaths in 1862-.~..--++«+- on 
Joined by Convincement-- 72) Disowned -------+-+++++++ % 
Reinstatements---------.+-+ 20| Resignations -------++++++ 80 
Minors admitted---------+ 38) Minors separated --------+ 2 
Removed from other gg| Removed to other unt “ 
Yearly Meetings, Meetings and Districts 
408 431 
Difference as stated above: --«+«+«eeee-++- 23 

* * * * * * 


A. Lucas thought the confessedly weak state 
of our Society arose from an endeavor to build 
up & spiritual structure by carnal means—re- 
ferring to wealth and a desire to increase our 
numbers as obstacles to the proper exercise of 
the discipline. Thomas Pierce spoke of the 
vital importance of the true cross-bearing ; this 
did not consist in outward appearance, but was 
an inward work, and could only be carried out 
by those who had known a real change of heart. 
W. Gray thought birthright-membership was 
an obstacle to the progress of our Society. J. 
Backhouse having spoken on the attendance of 
religious meetings, several young men followed 
on the same subject, and on what they deemed 
the failure of our Society to draw others to it. 
In the course of these remarks, defective ar- 
rangements in the times of our meetings, the 
continuous silence in some of them, and the 
character of the ministry as too much confined 
to exhortation, were alluded to in a somewhat 
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discursive and indefinite manner; and it was 
suggested that these defects justified the attend- 
ance by our, young Friends of other places of 
worship, particularly on First-day ‘evenings. 
One or two spoke of the Sabbath School en- 
gagements of many of our young men, as 
operating adversely to their attendance of a 
second meeting on First-day after the manner 
of Friends. 

Sixth-day, Fifth month 22d.—The Yearly 
Meeting re-assembled at 4 p.m. Early in the 
sitting, S. Bowly adverted to the large amount 
of liberty which existed in that assembly. He 
thought, however, there might be some danger 
of its abuse. After the changes which had 
latterly been made in the arrangements of our 
discipline, he felt that we needed a time of rest, 
and he deprecated anything like a continuous 
agitation for change, or a constant tone of com- 
plaint. In comparing our own arrangements 
with those of other societies, we should look at 
each system as a whole, and not take a small, 
and perhaps, the best part of another system 
asan evidence of its superiority to our own. 
Judging the latter by its effects on individuals, 
who fully and faithfully carried out their prin- 
ciples, he believed that no other was equal to 
it. S. Maw remarked on small meetings; the 
holding of which, for satisfactory reasons, had 
occasionally been omitted, being reported to this 
Meeting. He thought it unnecessary that such 


cases should be noticed beyond the Quarterly 


Meeting. G. Bottomley, referring to small 
meetings, and particularly to the one which he 
attended, when from thirty to forty children 
usually met, and for a long time in silence, 
spoke of the importance of every individual, 
however limited his talents or means, consider- 
ing whether anything was required of him in 
the Lord’s service. Even of one of the brute 
creation it had been once said, “ The Lord hath 
need of him.” J.8. Fry could unite in the 
views expressed by 8. Bowly. He had been 
rather disappointed at hearing some of the ob- 
servations made by his young Friends yesterday. 
He believed there was ample scope for Chris- 
tian service in our Society, and he appealed to 
the young to give themselves lovingly to. it. 
Something had been said about our meetings 
not being lively and attractive to earnest- 
minded young Friends. These should, how- 
ever, recollect that the remedy was to some 
extent in their own power. Why should they 
not endeavor to make themso? A meeting 
was not a mere abstraction, but made up of in- 
dividuals, and if the serious and earnest with- 
drew their attendance, they not merely placed 
an obstacle in the way of improvement, but 
even rendered it impossible. He did not regard 
the attendance by some of our First-day School 
teachers of other places of worship as a feature 
altogether unfavorable, but he believed that 
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most of those who were in this practice would 
do better by assembling with Friends. After 
contrasting our own with other religious sys- 
tems, he invited all his young Friends to a con- 
sistent Christian walk—he meant in the great 
fundamental truths of religion—and to an earn- 
est endeavor after vital: godliness. * 
Seventh-day, Fifth month 23d.—In an inter- 
esting report on the Negro and Aborigines 
Fund, it was proposed that its name should be 
changed so as to denote its main object, that 
of Negro Education, and to distinguish it from 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society, with which 
it was sometimes confused. An appeal was 
made on behalf of the latter by several Friends, 
H. Pease observing on the great amount of 
good it had effected considering its very lim- 
ited funds. R. Alsop mentioned the case 
of a colored Friend, Joseph Richardson, now 
at Sibford School, where he has been during 
the past year with a view to educational im- 
provement. J. R. had escaped from slavery, 
and had subsequently become a member of a 
Monthly Meeting of Friends in Canada. He 
has a warm desire to proceed to Africa, and 
labor for the good of his colored brethren there. 
It was recommended that R. Alsop should call 
a few Friends together during the Yearly Meet- 
ing, to deliberate on the best course to pursue 
in regard to J. R.’s future proceedings. * * 
Seventh-day Afternoon.—The adjourned 
General Meeting for Ackworth School met at 
3 o’clock, and the School Conference at 4. C. 
L. Braithwaite and 8S. Thompson, the clerk and 
assistant clerk of the General Meeting, were 
requested to act as such for the Conference. 
An elaborate and very interesting report was 
read from the small committee appointed last 
year to consider the arrangements of the Con- 
ference. It gave a condensed account of the 
state of the twelve public schools undef the 
care of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a few particulars as to the school at York. 
Remarks followed on various points suggested 
by the survey thus taken, and in conclusion a 
belief was expressed that the general condition 
of our schools “affords ample occasion for en- 
couragement and gratification.” An analysis 
of the expenses, &c., at each school was append- 
ed to the report, but not read. A recommen- 
dation by the Conference as to the printing of 
the Report was afterwards modified into a sug- 
gestion to the Yearly Meeting and which sub- 
sequently received its sanction, that the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings should cause such parts of it 
as seemed suitable for general circulation to 
appear, together with the usual Schoo! Reports, 
in the printed proceedings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Some little hesitation followed the reading 
of the report as to the course which any sub- 
sequent discussions should take; but an inter- 
change of sentiment was soon established on 
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topics which had been more or less brought into}a Friend who had once resided there but was 
notice in that document. Amongst these may|now in New Zealand.. On going to the latter 
be named—the smaller number of girls than of] island about six years ago, Thomas Mason ac. 
boys at our publte schools—the large amount of| quired some land from the Government and 
money and labor expended on our boarding | proceeded to build on it. It afterwards appear. 
schools for those connected with our Society|}ed that the Government Surveyor had been 
but not members, as compared with the visible | mistaken as to the ownership of the land. The 
results—the age to which it is advantageous | chief to whom it belonged waited till the build. 
for our youths to remain at school—the ratio|ings were finished, and then laid claim to it~ 
of demand and supply in regard to teachers|T. M. was, however, allowed to retain posses. 
showing a continued excess in the former—the | Sion on condition of paying rent. When the 
great benefit which had resulted from the|chief died, another, who had been expelled by 
Flounder’s Institute—and the advantages ari-|the former, claimed the land, and made a de. 
sing from the cultivation of a taste for Natural | mand on T.M. of £300 for rent,afterwards seizing 
History and science in schools, as supplying | 2,000 sheep in default of payment. The natives 
material for pleasant and useful recreation. | offered to retake the sheep by force, but T. M. 
The question of whether the education of boys | would hot suffer this, and proceeded to remove 
and girls might be best carried on under the | his erections to other land which he owned.— 
same roof or in different establishments, was| The chief, finding what was intended, seized 
started towards the close of the sitting, but time | another thousand sheep, refusing to give them 
did not allow of its discussion, though as re-|up unless his own men were employed as 
gards day-schools on the British system, a|sheardrs, and a large bonus given to himself. 


























Friend gave it as his experience, that the plan 
of teaching both sexes together was vastly more 
efficient than the separate system. The want 
of an institution in which boys intended for 
teachers might receive additional education and 
training before entering on their functions, and 
preliminary to a course at the Flounder’s Insti- 


tute, was hinted at; as was also the propriety of 


the differett committees uniting to secure the 
periodical examination of their schools by a 
qualified inspector. From a statistical paper 
read by W. Thistlewaite, it appeared that there 
were in 1842— 


662 children in the 4 public schools for members, and 
218 in the 4 for other children. 


In 1862, the corresponding numbers were 
493 and 236. The average cost of each child 
in the 4 schools for Friends’ children was— 


the difference being due almost entirely to the 
advance in salaries. The general increase in 
in these began about 1846, they having remain- 
ed much the same from 1810 up to that year. 
In 1810 the cost of each child under that head, was £2 8 0 
In 1860 “ « “ “ 7 10 10 
* * * * * * 
Second-day, Fifth month 25th.—The report 
on the fund for aiding the Colored Refugees in 
North America stated that £2,200 had been 
received for the purpose, up to the date of the 
report. A portion had been forwarded to Ame- 
rica, and £1,000 had been placed at interest 
until it should be needed. A.further account 
of the distribution would, it was said, be ready 
in a few days. 
Wales on his marriage, which it was proposed 
should be presented as from the Yearly Meet- 
ing, was next read; and being approved and 
signed, was left for presentation. A communi- 
cation was then read from Tasmania respecting 





An address to the Prince of 


A church missionary kindly volunteered to in- 


tercede with the chief, but did not succeed.— 
T. M., while declining to comply with the un- 
just demand made on him, firmly refused to use 
Pee measures to regain his property. 


r some months the chief relented, and of- 
fered to return the sheep, and T. M. eventual 


regained the whole, except about 350 whic 


could not be found. All the chiefs are friend- 
ly with him, and it is now acknowledged, even 
by those who once thought his conduct absurd, 
that he adopted the wisest course. John Ford 
remarked that T. M. first went to New Zealand 
when a very young man, and at one time, when 
the Maoris were menacing the English, he was 
exposed to great danger, the natives having 
proceeded so far as to place brands in the 
thatch of his buildings. T. M. offered no fur- 
ther resistance than quietly taking out the 
brands and flinging them into the river. The 
Maoris did not renew their attack, but T. M. 
removed for a while to Tasmania, and after- 
wards retufned to New Zealand, where he had 
since prospered. J. F. thought that the recol- 
lection of this deliverance doubtless had the 
effect of confirming him in his more récent re- 
fusal to repel violence by violence. Several 
other Friends expressed their satisfaction at 
this adherence to principle; and J. Grubb 
spoke of the care which should be exercised 
not to violate any tender feeling, even in cases 
where it might seem there was only one course 
open to us. 





THE WANT OF RESTRAINING CHILDREN. 
Truly my life has been often burdened through 


the want of restraining servants and children of 
that liberty they run into. Some among you 
lead up your children in such a rude, heady 
way, that when they grow up they do not care 
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for you. * * * In many things they are worse 
than many of the world’s—more loose, stubborn, 
and disobedient, so that when they come to he 
apprentices they run quite out into the world. 
Therefore, consider these things in all your 
families, and remember the time of your former 
profession, when you exercised the reason of 
men, so as to bring your children and servants 
to an outward profession ; now, on being come to 
a possession of life, take heed lest you lose the 
the right reason, wisdom, understanding, and 
knowledge.— George Fox’s Epistles. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1863. 


It may be well for us to remind our subscri- 
bers that the new Post Office law went into 
effect on the Ist of Seventh month. From that 
date the postage on this paper will be twenty 
cents per annum, payable quarterly in advance 
at the office of delivery, a small reduction on 
the previous rates. 


Marrigp, on the 24th ult., at the residence of 
Macpherson Saunders, accurding to the order of the 
religious Society of Friends, Grorcs Parker to 
Resecca P. SLeEPER. 

——6 

Dizp, at Darby, Penn., 7th mo. 11th, 1863, Sam- 
vet F, Lonestreta, only son of M. Fisher and Mary 
T. Longstreth, in the 12th year of his age. 

-——,on the 11th inst., in her 84th year, Saran 
Nosie, widow of Samuel Noble, and for many years 
& member and elder of Green street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


——, suddenly of apoplexy, at Westfield, Preble 
county, Ohio, on the 22d of 6th mo., 1863, Jemina 
Saarp, wife of Haines Sharp, and daughter of Jacob 
and Jemina Borton, aged 60 years, 7 months and 
26 days. This dear departed Friend so suddenly 
taken from works to rewards, was a devoted wife 
and mother, and an exemplary advocate and pat- 
tern of the cause of truth. She attended meeting 
the day previous to her decease. 


SPIRITUAL ENJOYMENT. 


In our puysuit of the things of this world, we 
usually prevent enjoyment by expectation; we 
anticipate our ewn happiness, and eat out the 
_ heart and sweetness of worldly pleasures, by 
delightful forethoughts of them, so that, when 
We come to possess them, they do not answer 
the expectation nor satisfy the desires which 
Were raised about them, and tliey vanish into 
nothing. But the things which are above are 
80 great, so solid, so durable, so glorious, that we 
cannot raise our thoughts to an equal height with 

em; we cannot enlarge our desires beyond a 
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possibility of satisfaction. Our hearts-are great- 
er than the world : but God is greater than our 
hearts ; and satisfaction which he hath laid up 
for us, is, like himself, incomprehensibly great 
and glorious. Let the thoughts of this raise us 
above this world, and inspire us with greater 
thoughts and designs, than the care and con- 
cernments of this present life— Tillotson. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


An article appeared in the “ Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer” of the 27th ult., calling Friends to a 
careful examination of their true position and 
course of a8tion, with reference to the present 
national military requisition, which demands the 
payment of $300 in lieu of personal services of 
every man who shall be drafted and shall be 
unwilling to render such. Whether our friends 
to whom this may apply, can consistently avail 
themselves of this purchased exemption from 
military service, or not, is certainly a very im- 
portant question, and one which many may 
shortly be called upon to decide for themselves 
practically. I have read this article carefully, 
and I believe it to have been dictated in the 
spirit of Christian inquiry, and being actuated, . 
as I trust, by the same spirit, I venture te pre- 
sent some objections to the arguments therein 
offered. 

First, it is argued that while a faithful peace- 
maker cannot take up carnal weapons to destroy 
his fellow man, he may pay a sum of money as 
an equivalent for such personal service refused, 
because, substantially, his money being merely 
the representative of property, and all ‘property 
belonging to the Government, he merely holding 
it in trust, he can pay on demand of its right 
ful owner any sum he may hold without any 
mora] accountability resting upon him as to the 
purpose the authorities may see fit to put it to. 
Now, while it must be granted that in most 
cases the law of the land determines correctly 
the right to property, still I cannot avoid the 
conclusion that it is subordinate to the moral 
law. There are many cases where the law of 
the land gives to an individual property which 
the higher law of morality will not permit him 
to hold; and in many other cases it takes from 
him that which, by every principle of equity 
known to men, he is entitled to. If this be true, 
then there is a higher law upon which the right 
to any possession must primarily rest; and the 
government will be sound or corrupt, strong 
or weak, as it does, or does not, recognize this 
truth, and provide accordingly. Then may we 
not safely conclude that the authority of Gov- 
ernment ceases, in any requisition it may make 
of individuals, when it infringes upon the re- 
a of the moral law made known to 
them through the voice of conscience. This 


doctrine was taught by the great Examplay of 
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our Christian faith, both by word and deed, and 
adhered to by his immediate followers.— 
“Whether, said they to the rulers, it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God judge ye,” and they went 
on teaching in the name of Jesus, setting the 
command of the rulers at nought. I have said 
this much to show that the law of the land de- 
termining the right to property, but being 
itself subordinate to the moral law, property 
— be held in subordination to the moral 
aw. 

Therefore I am bound by duty to pay every 
tax laid upon me by the Government, for the 
“vi of that interest which does not vio- 
ate my sense of right ; and further than that, 
the authority of Government having ceased, the 
we is my own, and I am held accountable 

y the moral law for its distribution. It is an 
instrument of power just as certainly as is my 
right arm, and I am here called upon to yield 

‘it to be used in the destruction of human life. 
The $300 is demanded to pay my neighbor to 
do the work which I as a Christian cannot do. 

But it is urged that Christ paid tribute to 
Cesar. This I grant, but I cannot believe he 
would have paid it for the special purpose of 
perpetrating any great crime. Bad as was the 
government of Cesar, our Saviour recognized 
the necessity, and the Divine authority of gov- 
ernment, and was no doubt convinced that cor- 
rupt as that government was, it was vastly 
better than none, and justifying the civil su- 
thorities in the discharge of all their groper | 
functions, was not disposed to withhold his! 
support ‘by the non-payment of his just tax. | 
Here it is urged that a distinction must be 
made between the things that are Cesar’s and 
the things that are God’s; rendering each unto 
their respective masters. This I readily grant, 
but I cannot draw the line where my friend 
does. Inasmuch as my property belongs to the 
Government, it is because this power enables me 
to hold it secure against invasion. So it pro- 
tects my body from the lawless assaults of my 
neighbors, so that this is, im a certain sense, 
likewise the property of and subject to the re- 
quirements of the Government ; and could sub- |. 
stitutes not be employed for $300, the body of 
the individual would be required. Suppose 
then I should go farther, and say that if the 
Government demands my muscular energies, I 
must render them, and the responsibility must 
rest upon it. I think I have shown that ina 
limited sense only, my property belongs to the 


many passages of the essay, which this is in. 
tended to examine, I can fully agree. Here ig 
one: “And so whilst we justly deny to Gov. 
ernment the right to control the conscience, we 
concede to it a measure of the control of prop: 
erty which we call ours, though it is so in g 
sense which has many limitations. J concede 


to it a measure of the control of property, and . 


that measure is full when it goes as far as the 
conscience of the individual whose property is 
controlled will allow him voluntarily to yield 
to.” 

Again, and lastly, says the essayist, “ it is 
also argued, that paying money in lieu of per. 
sonal military service is an admission that such 
service is due.” 

I think it is, and has always been considered 
as such. 

But, says our Friend, we do not reason thus 
in our ordinary business transactions; “ demands 
which we hold to be unjust are often paid to 
avoid litigation, without any suspicion that our 
so doing is an admission of the justice of the 
claim.” 


I would ask, must not-a distinction be made ' 


between mere difference of opinion and doubt- 
ful disputations, where no great moral question 
is involved, and where it may be, in many cases 
that perfect justice can scarcely be arrived at; 
and that other very different class of dealings, 
in which the payment of a shilling is as com- 
plete a sacrifice of principle, as would be that 
of a thousand Californias, had we such wealth 
to.offer? Did any one ever think that the vol- 
untary payment of a militia tax was anything 
short of practical acknowledgment that the 
tax was due? The buyer and the seller are alike 
implicated, in any traffic in which they may 
engage. What would we think of the moral 
rectitude of that man, who would pay for the 
support of crime, merely to avoid litigation? 
But in conclusion we are told that, “ Should 
any fear that they would be misconstrued, it 
would be easy for them to deny the inference.” 
Ay! in one sense I fear too easy; in anotherl 
fear not easy to successfully deny it. Can we 
make the world believe, would its credulity, 
taking our past into account, be justified in be- 
lieving in our sincerity? Does not this noble 
and much neglected testimony, which, in times 
past cost the agonies of holy martyrdom, de- 
mand of us something more than mere lip 
advocacy? And can it be possible, that we alone 
of all the people of this nation ; we whose hands 
have not been too clean of the sin which has 





Government, and when I am asked by that | brought upon us this awful visitation ; we who 
authority to render substantial aid to the work| have not always been faithful to our highest 
of death, I am bound by every obligation of| light, are*to walk dry-shod over this horrid 
morality and religion to withhold that aid. For| gulf of blood and misery, to hear the groaniogs 
myself, no duty could be clearer, my voluntary | of dying fathers, brothers and sons beneath, on 
act even in the giving of my means, is a thing|a safe and easy bridge of silver? I cannot for 


of God’s, and not to be given to Cesar. With! one moment believe that we are such special 
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favorites of Providence, that we shall not be 
required to bear a heavier burden than this for 
truth’s sake. I cannot think that we can buy 
our salvation with thirty small pieces of : gold. 
This is a perilous moment; we need to prepare 
for danger. The invader not only of our State, 
but also of our soul’s peace, may shortly assail 
us, and we need to be drilling ourselves now to 
the firm and steady step of faith. Let us gird 
on that ‘ armor which is not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds, 
and bringing into cativity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” H. 8. .K. 
Unionville, Chester county, Tmo. 6, 1863. 


From the North British Review. 
VEGETABLE EPIDEMICS. 
(Continued from page 285.) 


In following out the division above proposed, 
we have first to deal with those disgases which 
are excited primarily by the growth of the 
Uredines. This peculiar group of fungi have 
been: called Hypodermii, because they originate 
beneath the cuticle of plants. Upwards of one 
hundred and fifty species are enumerated as be- 
longing to it, divided into three genera, whose 
botanical characters are very fluctuating and 
indefinite, presenting singularly few variations 
or departures from the family type. Their ap- 
pearance and mode of growth are so anomalous, 
that their title to the name of plants has more 
than once been disputed ; minute and insigni- 
ficant as some would deem them, they have 
furnished matter for volumes as large and con- 
troversies as hot as any of the entities which 
so long divided the steak adhedla of the Middle 
Ages. One writer, M. Unger, whose work is 
placed first on the list at the head of this 
article, attemptsyto prove that these so-called 
fungi are mere cutaneous diseases of plants, 
arising from a derangement of the respiratory 
functions, somewhat analogous to the skin dis- 
eases of animals, as they appear chiefly on rank 
luxuriant plants. The intercellular spaces be- 
neath the epidermis, according to this author, 
are gorged with the super-abundant juices 
which coagulate, and ysolve themselves, by 
expansion and exposure to the air, into com- 
pact homogeneous masses of very minute pow- 
dery particles; the so-called fungi being thus 
nothing more than a mere organization of the 
superfluous sap. This, like all other kindred 
doctrines so pertinaciously advanced by the 
advocates of spontaneous or equivocal genera- 
tion, and so plausible at first sight, is found, on 
more minute and accurate examination, to be 
entirely without foundation. Every proof of 
analogy is decidedly opposed to it. The ab- 
normal appearances are caused by true parasi- 
tic plants. They have a separate individual 
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existence, entirely independent, so far as any 
organic tie is concerned, of the matrix on which 
they are produced ; they have different stages 
of development, a distinct and peculiar organi- 
zation, organs of reg@@oduction extremely simple 
in structure, but perfectly adapted for their 
purpose, and true seeds or germs by which 
they may be propagated. Though among the 
lowest forms of vegetation, entirely composed 
of cellular tissue, and having no parts corres- 
ponding to the roots, leaves, and stems of 
flowering plants, we have only to place them 
under the microscope to discover that they are 
as perfect in their own order as plants higher 
in the scale. The whole group may be de- 
scribed in general terms as a series of pustules 
or patches, breaking out on various parts of 
living plants immediately underneath the skin, 
which is ruptured, and rises around them in 
ragged, puffy blisters. These patches are of 
different sizes, from a minute, almost invisible 
speck, to a large uniform eruption covering the 
whole plant affected, and of different colors, 
though black, brown, and orange-red are the 
most frequent. To the naked eye they appear 
simply as collections of powdery matter, as if 
the plants on which they are produced were 
dusted over with soot or ochre. When ex- 
amined by an ordinary microscope, each of the 
‘grains of powder of which the mass is com- 
posed is found to be a round hollow ball, or 
| pod-shaped case divided into compartments, and 
, containing in its interior a number of smaller 
spherules, which are the seeds. The pod- 
shaped cases are connected with the surface on 
which they are developed by means of short 
foot-stalks set on end and closely compacted, 
‘somewhat like the pile of velvet; while the 
raised cases are united to each other by means 
of silvery threads or filaments, extremely at- 
tenuated, which wind in and out among them, 
and are called the spawn or mycelium, being 
all that these curious plants possess in lieu of 
root, stem, and leaves. The whole vegetative 
system is represented in them by these gossa- 
mer threads, which are quite invisible, except 
to a yery powerful microscope ; and the whole 
reproductive system by these little cases, which 
appear to the naked eye mere grains of red or 
black dust. One has a feeling of wonder akin 
to awe in gazing on these primitive organisms. 
Life in them is reduced to the simplest ex- 
pression, but not, therefore, rendered more in- 
telligible to our comprehension; on the con- 
trary, the nearer in such humble plants we are 
brought to its source, the more mysterious and 
perplexing does it become. We may reach its 
ultimate forms, but its essence eludes our 
search. We may dissect these forms under our 
microscopes, and analyze them by chemical 
tests, until we see almost the last atom into 
which the subtle principle has retired ; but the 
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minutest particle is an impenetrable shrine, an 
impregnable citadel, which baffles our utmost 
efforts to break into and reveal to the light of 
day. Life is, indéed, “the perennial standing 
miracle of the universe,’™forever wonderful, 
forever fresh, the enigma which the Sphinx of 
time is forever proposing without hope of a 
solution—the mysterious Nile, which flows on 
its long, solitary way beneath the gay sunshine 
and the solemn stars, cheering and enlivening 
the desert of this world, its sources lying far 
above us at an invisible remoteness, and its 
outlet carrying us into the shadowy regions of 
the silent Unknown! 

The Uredines, whose ideal forms we have 
thus briefly sketched, are the fungi which 
cause the epidemics of our cereal crops, and 
are, therefore, the most interesting and impor- 
tant. Attention has been directed to these 
epidemics ever since the origin of systematic 
agriculture ; their remarkable character, and 
the devastations which they produce, could not 
fail to force them upon the notice of the far- 
mer. But it is only, comparatively speaking, 
of late years that their true nature has been 
understood. For ages they were invested with 
a superstitious mystery. They were attributed 
to unfavorable combinations of the planets, to 
comets and lunar influences, and other equally 
grotesque and recondite causes, before which 
skill and industry were helpless. About the 
beginning of the present century, the mischief 
produced by them among the grain crops was 
so serious and wide-spread, that Sir Joseph 
Banks, the great naturalist, resolved to insti- 
tute careful investigations, into their true 
character and habits, with the view of devising 
means for their prevention. The task was en- 
trusted to the hands of M: Baver, one of the 
most celebrated botanists of that period, who 
examined the diseased wheat microscopically, 
and published the results of his researches in 
a most interesting volume, illustrated by skilful 
and most accurate drawings of the different 
microscopical parts of structure; thus placing 
the vegetable nature of these appearances be- 
yond dispute. The original work, still in MS., 
we believe, is preserved in the British Museum ; 
but a popular abstract of it was published in 
the Penny Magazine for 1838. Since then, 
innumerable pamphlets and articles have ap- 
peared independently and in agricultural and 
scientific journals both at home and abroad, 
containing the observations of theoretical bota- 
nists, and the experiments and suggestions of 
wer ges agriculturists. The list placed at the 

ead of this article will give some idea of the 
extent to which the literature of the subject 
has already reached, and the interest and im- 
portance that have been attached to it by 
thoughtful men. 

The Uredines are not confined to any one 
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species of grain, but range over the whole ce. 
real a ; one or two forms are found on all 
the cerealia indiscriminately, while other forms 
are restricted to the species on which they are 
ee their appearance and mode of growth 
eing the same in all circumstances. Wheatigs 
infested with several uredos, corn and barley 
with two or three kinds. A peculiar species 
of ustilago affects maize or Indian corn ; while 
the rice of the East is often seriously injured 
by another species. In every country some 
form or other prevails on the grain peculiar to 
it, so that the range of these blights is as ex. 
tensive as the cereals they infest. From the 
dreary wastes of Lapland, where in the dim 
glimmering sunlight of the short hyperborean 
summer a stunted and scanty crop of corn or 
rye is reared, to the sweltering rice-fields that 
shimmer under the glowing skies of India, the 
range of these ubiquitous fungi extends. 
They are also found at all altitudes where the 
cereals areeapable of growing,—on the misera- 
ble crops which the Indian raises in the lofty 
mountain valleys of the Andes, amid the icy 
rigor of an almost arctic climate, as well as on 
the level acres of golden grain which the 
balmy summer breeze ripples in light and 
shade along the sea-shore, one of the most 
beautiful and gladdening spectacles which this 
world can afford. There are no such restric- 
tions confining these within well-defined geo- 
graphical regions as operate in the case of 
other fungi. They have the power of indefi- 
nite extension and localization. Their ex- 
tremely simple structure is capable of accom- 
modating itself to the most varied circumstances, 
and to almost any range of temperature ; so 
that the cereal blights have a far wider geogra- 
phical distribution than the epidemics affecting 
animals, which can only spread within certain 
limits, the heat of the tropics offering an ef- 
fective barrier to typhus, and the cold of a 
temperate climate putting an effectual restraint 
upon yellow fever. Nor do these fungi re- 
strict their ravages to any one particular part 
of the corn plants, nor to any one stage of 
growth. Barly in spring they are found on the 
young blades, later in the season they effect 
the gusane and palewef the ear. ‘They attack 
the straw, the leaves, and chaff, the flower and 
the grain ; and in all these situations they are 
more or less destructive, according to the 
character of the season and the circumstances 
in which they are developed. When they ap- 
pear on the straw, they close up the stomata or 
breathing pores, which serve for the gaseous 
and vaporoug exhalations of the corn, and thus 
impart to it a sickly appearance. When 0e- 
curring on the grain, aa alter its substance 
altogether ; the sap which should have pro- 
duced the nutritious milky kernels being ap- 
propriated by the parasite, and converted in its 
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tissues into dust and ashes, masses of black and 
jsonous decay. 

In order to form a correct idea of cereal epi- 
demics, it will be necessary to examine the 
yarious kinds of Uredines somewhat in detail. 
Begioning with the straw, which is first affected, 
we find growing on it a species called Puccinia 

aminis, familiar to every one under the 

pular name of mildew. This blight is ex- 
ceedingly common, though more prevalent on 
late varieties of grain than on early, and on 
light soils than on heavy ones. It appears in 
the form of a number of dark-colored patches, 
with sometimes a slightly orange-colored tinge, 
originating beneath the epidermis of the stem, 
which splits around them and raises them to 
the surface. These dark, musty spots are 
found, when examined by the microscope, to 
consist of a dense aggregation of club-shaped 
bodies, their thicker oe being divided into 
two chambers, each filled with minute spores or 
seed-vessels, and their lower end tapering into 
a fine stalk connecting them with the stem of 
the corn. When this disease is very prevalent 


and extensive, it proves remarkably injurious, 
destroying the hope of the harvest in the very 
bud as it were. The juices of the corn are in- 
tercepted; the stimulating effects of light and 
air are prevented, and the grain in consequence 
becomes shrivelled and defective, yielding at 
the same time a superabundant quantity of in- 


ferior bran. We find it frequently mentioned 
in the Old Testament in the same category with 
the pestilence, as one of the most dreadful 
scourges inflicted by God upon a rebellious 
people: “ I have visited you with blasting and 
mildew, yet have ye not returned unto Me, 
saith the Lord.” In our own country it used 
to be a frequent cause of scarcity. In the year 
1694, nearly all the corn grown in Scotland 
became mildewed, and a famine followed, whose 
effects were so dreadful as to earn for that sea- 
son the ominous distinction of the “ Black 
Year.” From that period till 1701, the coun- 
try appeared as if lying under a curse from the 
same cause, the crops retarded in their growth 
and prevented from ripening, not being ready 
for the harvest till November and December, 
even in the most favorable localities. A pesti- 
lence, consequent upon this terrible visitation, 
depopulated whole villages and districts, defy- 
ing the utmost power of medicine. Hugh 
Miller, in his “ Legends of Cromarty,” refers 
to its devastations in the north, where the ruins 
of the houses of its victims may still be seen in 
many places. Thanks to an improved system 
of agriculture, it is now, however, robbed of its 
formidable power, and confined within very 
narrow limits of harm, being considered one of 
the minor pests of the farm. It is not confined 
to grain exclusively ; all the cultivated grasses 
are more or less subject to it ; and this circum- 
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stance renders it very doubtful whether it can 
ever be extirpated. It is a common error to 
say, that corn and hay that have been stacked 
in warm damp weather, without being suffi- 
ciently dried, are mildewed when they take 
heat and become matted together by white 
fleecy cobwebs. The dust which flies about in 
clouds when the masses are lifted up and 
shaken, are the seeds of a fungus, but not those 
of the true mildew-fungus, the puccinia grami- 
nis. They belong to a species of mould some- 
what similar to what grows on preserves, old 
shoes, or stale crusts of bread, decaying or fruit 
in damp, ill-ventilated places. 

(To be continued.) 


IN WAR TIME. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Read before the Alumni of the Friends’ Yearly Meetin 
School, at the annual meeting at Newport, Rhode Island, loth 
of Sixth month, 1863.] ; ’ 
Once more, dear friends, you meet beneath 
A clouded sky : 
Not yet the sword has found its sheath, 
And, on the sweet spring airs, the breath 
Of war floats by. 


Yet trouble springs not from the ground, 
Nor pain from chance ; 

Th’ Eternal order circles round, 

And wave and storm find mete and bound 
In Providence. ; 


Fall long our feet the flowery ways 

Of peace have trod, 
Content with creed and garb and phrase : 
A harder path in earlier days 

Led up to God. 


Too cheaply truths, once purchased dear, 
Are made our own; 
Too long the world has smiled to hear 
Our boast of full corn in the ear 
By others sown ; 


To see us stir the.martyr fires 
Of long ago; 

And wrap our satisfied desires 

In the singed mantles that our sires 
Have dropped below. 


. But now the cross our worthies bore 
On us is laid. 
Profession’s quiet sleep is o’er, 
And in the scale of truth once more 
Our faith is weighed. 


The cry of innocent blood at last 
Is calling down 

An answer in the whirlwind-blast, 

The thunder and the shadow cast 
From Heaven’s dark frown. 


The land is red with judgments. Who 
Stands gniltless forth ? 

Have we been faithful as we knew, 

To God and to our brother true, 
To Heaven and Earth ? 


How faint through din of merchandise 
And count of gain, 
Has seemed to us the captives’ cries |! 
How far away the tears and sighs 
Of souls in pain ! 
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This day the fearful reckoning comes 
To each and all ; 

We hear amidst our peacefal homes 

The summons of the conscript drums, 

The bugle’s call. 


Our path is plain: the war net draws 
Round us in yain, 

While. faithful to the Higher Cause, 

We keep our fealty to the laws 

< Through patient pain. 

The levelled gun, the battle brand 
We may not take; 

But, calmly loyal, we can stand 

Aud suffer with our suffering land 
For conscience’ sake. 


Why ask for ease where all is pain? 
Shall we alone 
Be left to add our gain to gain, 
When over Armageddon’s plain 
The trump is blown? 
To suffer well is well to serve ; 
Safe in our Lord 
The rigid lines of law shall curve 
To spare us; from our heads shali swerve 
Its smiting sword. 


And light i is mingled with the gloom, 
And joy with grief; 

Divinest compensations come, 

Through thorns of judgment mercies bloom 
In sweet relief. 


Thanks for our privilege to bless, 
By word and deed, 

The widow in her keen distress, 

The childless and the fatherless, 
The hearts that bleed ! 


For fields of duty, opening wide, 
Where all our powers 
Are tasked the eager steps to guide 
Of millions on a path untried : 
THE SLAVE I8 ours! 


Ours by traditions dear and old 
Which make the race * 

Our wards to cherish and uphold, 

And cast their freedom in the mold 
Of Christian grace. 


And we may tread the sick-bed floors 
Where strong men pine, 

And, down the groaning corridors, 

Pour freely from our liberal stores 
The oil and wine. 


Who murmurs that in these dark days 
His lot is cast? 

God’s hand within the shadow lays 

The stones whereon His gates of praise 
Shall rise at last. 


Turn and o’erturn, O outstretched Hand ? 
Nor stint, nor stay ; 
The years have never dropped their sand 
On mortal issue vast and grand 
As ours to-day. 


Already, on the sable ground 
Of man’s despair, 
Is freedom’s glorious picture found, 
With all its dusky hands unbound 
Upraised in prayer. 
Oh, small shall seem all sacrifice 
And pain and loss, 
When God shall wipe the weeping eyes, 
For suffering give the victor’s prize, 
The crown for cross ! 





— Independent. 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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1862. 1863. 
Rain during some portion o — 
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Rain all or nearly all day,...)° 3 ‘ “= 
Cloudy, without storms....... i 44 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
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TEMPERATUBE, RAIN, DEATHS,| 1862. ” 1863. 
&c. . a 


Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,/69.14. deg.|68.67 deg. 
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Lowest do. do. do. ; } 

Rain during the month,......) 6.97 in. | 4.25 in. 

Deaths during the month, 
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* 
Average of the mean temperatures o 
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ber of rainy, cloudy, and clear days for the two 
years, without, however, the excess of rain which 
occurred last year. The mean temperatures also 
vary but little in the comparison. 

Phila., Seventh month, 1863, J.M. E. 
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From Good Words, 
ABOUT VOLCANOS AND EARTHQUAKES. 
BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
(Continued from page 287.) 


Now where, following out this idea, sheuld 
we naturally expect such cracks and outbreaks 
to happen? Why, of course, along those lines 
where the relief of pressure on the land side is 
the greatest, and also its increase on the sea- 
side ; that is to say, along or in the neighbor- 
hood of the sea-coasts, where the destruction of 
the land is going on with most activity. Well, 
now, it is a remarkable fact in the history of 
voleanos, that there is hardly an instance of an 
active volcano at any considerable distance from 
the sea-coast. All the great voleanic chain of 
the Andes is close to the western coast line of 
America. Etna is close to the sea, so is Vesu- 
vius; Teneriffe is very near the African coast ; 
Mount Erebus is on the edge of the great Ant- 
arctic Continent. Out of two hundred and 
twenty-five volcanos which are known to have 
been in actual eruption over the whole earth 
within the last hundred and fifty years, I re- 
member only a single instance of one more than 
three hundred and twenty miles from the sea, 
and even that is on the edge of the Caspian, 
the largest of all the inland seas—I mean Mount 
Demawend, in Persia. a 

Suppose from this, or from any other cause, 
a crack to take place in the solid crust of the 
earth. Don’t imagine that the melted matter 
below will simply ooze up quietly, as water 
does from under an ice-crack. No such thing. 
There is an element in the case we have not 
considered ; steam and condensed gases. We 
all know what happens when a crack takes 
place in a high-pressure steam-boiler, with what 
violence the contents escape, and what havoc 
takes place. Now, there is no doubt that among 
the minerals of the subterranean world, there 
is water in abundance, and sulphur, and man 
other vaporizable substances, all kept subdued 
and repressed by the enormous pressure. Let 
this pressure be relieved, and forth they rush, 
ahd the nearer thay approach the surface the 
more they expand, and the greater is the ex- 
plosive force they acquire, till at length, after 
more and fewer preparatory shocks, each accom- 
ag with progressive weakening of the over- 

ing strata, the surface finally breaks up, and 


for rth rushes the imprisoned power, with all the 
awful violence of a volcanic eruption. 
Certainly a volcano does seem to be a very 
bad neighbor; and yet it does afford a compen- 
sation in the extraordinary richnese of the vol- 


canic soil, and the fertilizing quality of the 
ashes thrown out. The flanks of Somma*(the 
exterior crater of Vesuvius) are covered with 
vineyards producing wonderful wine, and who- 
ever has visited Naples will not fail to be aston- 
ished at the productiveness of the volcanized 
territory as contrasted with the barrenness of 
the limestone rocks bordering on it. There 
you will see the amazing sight (as an English 
farmer would call it) of a triple crop growing 
at once on the same soil ; a vineyard, an orchard, 
and a cornfield all in one. A magnificent wheat 
crop, five or six feet high, overhung with clus- 
tering grapevines swinging from one apple ‘or 
pear tree to another in the most luxurious fes- 
toons! When I visited Somma, to see the 
country where the celebrated wine, the Lacryma 
Christi, is grown, it was the festival of the Ma- 
donna del Arco; her church was crowded to 
suffocation with a hot and dusty assemblage of 
the peasantry. The fine impalpable volcanic 
dust was everywhere; in your eyes, in your 
mouth, begriming every pore; and there | saw 
what I shall never forget. Jamried among the — 
crowd, I felt something jostling my legs; look- 
ing down, and the crowd making way, I beheld 
a line of worshippers crawling on their hands 
and knees from the door of the church to the 
altar, licking the dusty pavement all the way 
with their tongues, positively applied to the 
ground, and no mistake. No trifling dose of 
Lacryma would be required to wash down what 
they must have swallowed on that journey, and 
I have no doubt it was administered pretty 
— after the penance was over. 

Now I come to consider the manner in which 
an earthquake is propagated from place to place ; 
how it travels, in short. It runs along the 
earth precisely in the same manner, and accord- 
ing to the same mechanical laws aa a wave along 
the sea, or rather as the waves of sound run 
along the air, but quicker. The earthquake 
which destroyed Lisbon ran out from thence, 
as from a centre, ip all directions, at a rate 
averaging about twenty miles per minute, as 
far as could be gathered from a comparison of 
the times of its occurrence at different places ; 


y | but there is little doubt that it must have been 


retarded by having to traverse all sorts of 
ground, for a blow or shock of any, description 
is conveyed through the substance on which it 
is delivered with the rapidity of sound in that 
substance. Perhaps it may be new to many to 
be told that sound is conveyed by water, by 
stone, by iron, and indeed by everything, and 
at a different rate for each. In air it travels at 
the rate of about 1,140 feet. per second, or 
about twelve miles in a minute. In water much 
faster—more than four times as fast (4,700 
feet.) In iron ten times as fast—(1],400 feet, ) 
or about one hundred and thirty miles in a 
minute, so that a blow ideal endways at 
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one end of an iron rod one hundred and thirty 
miles long, would only reach the other after 
the lapse of a minute, and a pull at one end of 
an iron wire of that length would‘ require a 
minute before it would be felt at the other. 
But the substance of the earth through which 
the shock is conveyed is not only far less elas- 
tic than iron, but it does not form a coherent, 
connected body; it is full of interruptions, 
cracks, loose materials, and all these tend to 
deaden and retard the shock, and putting to- 
gether all the accounts of all the earthquakes 
that have been exactly observed, their rate of 
travel may be taken to vary from as low as 
twelve or thirteen miles a minute to seventy or 
eighty; but perhaps the low velocities arise 
from oblique waves. 
(To be concluded.) 





INTEMPERANCE IN THINKING. 


There are other and subtler forms ofintemper- 
ance. There is intemperancein thinking as well as 
in drinking or in eating, an intemperance which 
civilization tends, in some respects, to increase, 
and which assumes not unfrequently the aspect 
of a virtue rather than ofa vice. It is not the 
sensual and the grovelling, it is rather the spirit- 
ual and the aspiring, that most readily fall into 
this form of intemperance. The reason is pat- 
ent on as light consideration. Labor of the 
limbs and muscles betrays its effects by obvious 
exhaustion ; but mental labor seems so unlike 
what is called bodily labor that its bodily in- 
strument—the brain—is forgotten, even if the 
connection is not, as it too eften is, unknown. 

The thinker, the writer, the speaker, are ig- 
norant or forgetful that the brain with which 
they work is subject, and in still higher degree, 
te the same law of frequent alternation of ex- 
ercise and repose as the rest of the bodily or- 
gans. Its very patient endurance is abused, 
its gentle warnings are unheeded, and too often, 
irreparable injury is sustained before even its 
beginning is suspected. professions—the 
bar, the pulpit, the press ; science and literature, 
politics and commerce, haye each its long list of 
victims to an unenlightened ardor, to an im- 
petuous zeal, not the less to be deplored because 
its objects are in themselves commonly innocent, 
or even praiseworthy. In our very universities 
and schools, before the race of life is well begun, 
the seeds of early decay and of prematare debil- 
ity are too often sown, and in those very youths 
whose lives are of the utmost value to their race. 

Such cases we mustall ofus have seen. But, 
alas | their example is too often held up for im- 
itation rather than warning; and the “ myste- 
rious decrees of Providence” are too frequent- 
ly invoked to explain what is but too easily ex- 
plicable. It has been well’ said, that if we could 
with impunity violate the divinely-appointed 
conditions of our being, there indeed would be 





amystery. Perfect health and long life in one 
student, who adds the night unto the day, and 
habitually disregards the claims of that part of 
his nature which, because it is the lower, is not 
the less, but all the more indispensable, would 
truly be a greater mystery, and even miracle, 
than the early death of a thousand such. It is 
earnestly to be wished that the lives of men 
like Kirke White, and of others nearer our own 
time that I could name, were re-written, and 
made to yield a new, wholesome, and much- 
needed lesson.—Dr. W. B. Hodgson, “ Lec. 
tures on the Conditions of Health and Wealth.” 





An educated man ought to know three things: 
First, where he is—that is to say, wha sort 
of a world he has got into ; how large it is ; what 
kind of creatures live in it, and how; what it is 
made of, and what may be made of it. Second- 
ly, where he is going—that is to say, what chan- 
ces or reports there are of any other world be- 
sides this; what seems to be the nature of that 
other world. Thirdly, what he had best do un- 
der these circumstances—that is to say, what 
kind of faculties he possesses ; what are the pres- 
ent state and wants of mankind; what is his 
place in society ; and what are the readiest meang 
in his power of attaining happiness and diffusing 
it. The man who knows these things, and who 
has his will so subdued in the learning of them, 
that he is ready to do what he knows he onght, 
is an educated man; and the man who knows 
them not, is uneducated, though he could talk 
all the tongues of Babel.—Russin. 





Portray.—There are so many tender end 
holy emotions flying about in our inward world, 
which, like angels, can never assume the body 
of an outward act; so many rich and lovely 
flowers spring up which bear no seed, that it is 
a happiness poetry was invented, which re- 
ceives into its limbus all these incorporeal spir- 
a and the perfume of all these flowers.—Jean 

‘aul. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKRETS. 


Frovr anp Mgau,—There is little export demand 
for Flour, and only a few hundred barrels sold for 
the supply of the retailers and bakers, at $5 624 
5 75 per barrel for superfine, $600 a 6 12 for 
extra, $6 12 a 7 50 for extra family, and $7 00 up to 
$8 00 for fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
are quoted at $4 75 for the former, and $4 for the 
latter. A lot of Brandywine sold at $4 25, 


Graix.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and the 
demand is light. Prime Pennsylvania red aflost 
sold at $1 45 a 1 46, and good white at $1 55a 
1 60. Rye is steady at $1 04. Corn is scarce, and 
prime yellow is worth 87 cents. Oats are’ firmer; 
sales of Pennsylvania at 75 a T7,cents. Prices of 
Barley and Malt are nominal. 


Sreps.—Oloverseed ranges from $5 50 to $5 75 
per 64 lbs., Timothy from $2 to $2 25, and Flaxseed 
from $2 37} to $2 50 per bushel, 
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